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ADDRESS. 


•'I  will  >ny  to  the  North,  Give  up ;  and  to  the  South,  Keep  not  back  ;    bring 
mv  son<  from  far.  and  my  (laughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth."      Isaiah    xlii,    6. 


Mr.  I'rcsidnit.  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Ajuericati  CoLmization 
Society  : 

In  accepting  your  most  kind  invitation  to  appear  before  you  this 
evening  and  address  you  upon  the  occafion  of  the  Seventy-Second 
Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Society, permit  me  say,  in  all  true  hu- 
mility, that  I  am  profoundly  conscious  that  an  honor  so  great  should 
have  found  a  resting  place  u'on  a  worthier  head  than  mine. 

Who  am  I  that  1  should  stand  in  the  place  filled  'n  former  years 
by  men,  the  laLchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose? 

And  yet,  that  I  may  strengthen  my  heart  before  entering  upon 
niv  task,  may  I  venture  to  plead  in  excuse  of  my  ready  acceptance  of 
your  invitation  to  address  you,  that  it  was  because  it  awakened  in  me 
memories  long  silent ;  memories  of  early  years,  in  which  those  im- 
pressions were  formed  which  longer  life  has  strengthend  into  con- 
viction, and  because  of  which  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  a  task 
for  which  from  another  standpoint  1  feel  myself  wholly  incompetent. 

Born  almost  upon  the  border  land  of  the  free  States,  I  was  early 
brought  into  closest  contact  with  the  race  for  whom  i  speak  to-night. 
1  was  cradled  in  the  arms  of  a  black  nurse,  carried  during  the  te- 
dious invalidism  of  my  earlier  years  by  a  faithful  old  family  ser\'ant, 
herself  the  child  of  one  of  that  sad  band,  torn  from  the  African  jun- 
gles and  brought  to  America  among  the  last  of  those  who  were  im- 
ported into  America  before  the  passing  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
slave-trade.  From  her  I  heard  marvellous  tales  of  the  land  of  her 
fathers.  Full  of  the  superstition  which  is  the  religion  of  her  race,  she 
charmed  my  childish  heart  v.-ith  predictions  as  to  my  future. 

Strangely  enough,  in  one  respect  at  least,  they  have  been  verified — 
perhaps  I  should  say,  have  wrought  out  their  own  fulfilment;  for  she 
constantly  averred  that  I  should  be  a  great  wanderer,  should  see 
many  countries,  and  among  them  Africa.  Who  may  say  how  much 
this  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  wandering  career  of  the  hotneless 
lad,  who  after  years  of  residence  in  Asia,  at  last  did  see  Africa  in- 
deed, but  only  saw  it ;  not  permitted,  as  he  would  gladly  have 
done,  to  do  anything   by  personal    labor  for  its  poor  people. 


I  venture  to  think  that  I  will  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  this  audience  when  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  those 
best  know  the  African,  who  have,  like  myself,  learned  to  know  him 
through  the  contact,  in  early  years,  with  that  fine  race  of  household 
servants,  now  passing  away. 

At  least,  this  much  I  may  say,  that  I  should  have  been  more  un- 
fitted than  I  am  to  speak  to  you,  had  my  knowledge  of  the  race  not 
begun  to  be  acquired  in  this  way. 

I  venture  to  make  this  explanation  also  in  my  own  defence  ;  be- 
cause something  that  in  truth  I  may  say  to-night  may  seem  to  be 
severe  upon  the  African,  and  might  be  thought  to  arise  either  from 
v:  ant  of  personal  knowledge  or  of  personal  sympathy. 

The  memory  of  the  unutterable  kindness  received  in  my  early 
years  would  prevent  my  speaking  a  word  to-night  which  is  not 
prompted  by  a  sincere  sympathy  with  that  race,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  do  what  one  man  can  to  elevate  and  to  Sdve  them. 

But  enough  of  personal  e.xpla-ation. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  in  the  various  discourses  deliv^ered 
before  this  venerable  Society,  almost  every  phase  of  its  zvork  and  of 
its  claims  has  been  set  before  the  American  people.  If  then  I  venture 
to  mark  out  a  somewhat  new  line  of  discussion,  and  that  one,  the 
most  easy  of  treatment,  my  apology  must  be  sought  in  the  excellent 
character  of  the  work  of  my  predecessors  in  this  honorable  task. 

I  have  chosen  to  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  this  question, 
•'Why  should  the  American  Colonization  Society  appeal  now  (any 
longer)  to  the  benevolence  of  the  American  public,  or  to  the 
cordial  support  and  co-operation  of  the  African  race  in  America.-'  " 

Growing  out  of  this  will  naturally  come  the  question,  "Have  we 
a  right  to  ask  from  the  Government  of  these  United  States  a  more 
fiecided  endorsement  and  substantial  aid  in  prosecuting  our  enter- 
prize  .•' 

Is  the  American  Colonization  Society,  unnecessary  in  this  its  73d 
year  of  existence  ? 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  this  Society  to  prove  true  those  words 
of  our  Master — "A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household." 
To  pass  over  the  senseless  and  inconsistent,  if  not  malignant,  op- 
position of  the  members  of  the  old  Anti-Slavery  Society,  who  seemed 
to  mark  out  this  Society  as  the  target  for  their  utmost  venom,  1  may 
speak  of  the  wide-spread  misconception  of  our  motives  by  the  very 
men  for  whom,  for  seventy-two  years,  we  have  been  giving  time,  mon- 
ey and  life  itself. 

Look  at  the  deathless  roll  inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  this  no- 
ble  Society   from  among   the   Governors  of   Liberia  alone !     Samuel 


A.  Crozer,  Samuel  Bacon,  John  P.  Bankson,  Jonathan  Winn,  Joseph 
Andrus,  Jehudi  Ashmun,  Richard  Randall,  J.  W.  Anderson,  Thomas 
Buchanan. 

When  La  tour  D'auvergne,  the  bravest  soldier  of  France,  died,  it 
was  decreed  by  his  grateful  country  that  his  name  should  still  stand 
recorded  upon  the  regimental  books,  and  that  whenever  in  the  calling 
of  the  muster  roll  his  name  was  reached,  the  oldest  and  bravest  sol- 
dier in  the  regiment  responded  "dead  on  the  field  of  honor."  It  is 
not  one  brave  man  whose  name  stands  recorded  here.  Dare  I  call  the 
muster  roll  of  heroes.^ 

And  these  were  white  men,  who  died  for  Africans. 

Can  we  not  to-day  appeal  to  our  brethren  of  the  Negro  race  and 
say  in  the  words  of  our  Master,  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends?" 

If  a  word  of  mine  reaching  the  ear  of  the  men  for  whom  we  labor 
can  beget  in  them  confidence  in  our  motives  and  assurance  of  our  love, 
I  shall  count  myself  most  happy  in  appearing  as  the  apologist  for  this 
honored  Society, 

But  again,  it  so  happens  that  in  the  minds  of  the  gteat  body  of 
the  American  public  there  is  an  undefined  impression,  that  this  Socie- 
ty has  finished  its  work :  that  in  some  way  it  was  so  associated 
with  slavery,  that  when  that  perished  //  disappeared. 

I  have  been  pained  beyond  measure  to  hear  from  those  to  whom 
I  have  appealed  for  aid  for  our  cause,  the  reply  :  "  Why  I  thought 
that  Society  was  defunct." 

Well,  all  I  have  to  say.  is  that  it  is  an    exceedingly  lively  corpse  : 

Dead.'  No!  Mr.  President  and  brethren,  it  cannot  die  while  its 
W(jrk  is  yet  undone.  So  long  as  there  is  in  America  one  man  of  Negro 
blood  who  groans  under  the  stigma  of  his  birth  ;  so  long  as  there  is  one 
who  finds  himself  trammelled  by  the  inevitable  social  conditions  which 
have  grown  into  maturity  of  strength  under  the  necessary  relations 
of  our  American  life — so  long  as  there  is  one  voice  lifted  to  foster 
race  antagonisms  or  to  beget  sectional  hatred;  above  all,  so  long  as 
Africa  can  truthfully  be  called  the  "  Dark  Continent,"  and  its  fruitful 
soil  be  desolated  by  the  relentless  cruelty  of  Mohammedanism  or  the 
ghastly  sorrows  of  degraded  Fetichism — so  long  shall  the  mission  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society  exist. 

When  these  pass — then  it  too  may  pass,  and  passing,  find  its 
requiem  swelling  upward  from  sixty  millions  of  regenerated  Afri- 
cans— the  gentle  minor  cadences  of  its  parting  hymn  borne  with  the 
indescribable  sweetness  of  ^egro  voices,  until  it  mingles  with  the 
anthems  of -a  redeemed  humanity  around  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb. 
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Never  was  its  mission  more  periinenl  and  imperative   than   now. 
The  war  settled  many  things,  but  it  did  not  settle    the  condition 
of  the  African  in    America.     It  did    give  him    the  doubtful    right  of 
surtrage,  a  not  unmixed  boon  to  either  black  or  white. 

But  what  did  it  define  as  to  his  position  ?  What  did  it  accom- 
plish for  his  uplifting? 

It  was  a  grand  boon  that  was  given  him — that  of  freeriom  ;  but 
would  to  God  that  the  gift  had  not  ceased  there.  Would  that  this 
great  nation  had  also  taken  to  its  heart  the  people  thus  enfranchised. 
Instead  of  turning  them  adrift  to  live  or  die— would  that  the  wrongs 
of  a  century  had  been  righted  by  giving  to  the  African  m  America 
the  chance  to  start  in  the  world  with  equal  privileges  and  opportuni- 
ties with  his  white  competitor. 

It  is  that  for  which  this  Society  pleads,  and  it  is  on  that  ground 
that  it  appeals  to  your  aid  and  help  to-night. 

It  is  right  and  fitting,  then,  that  I  should  set  before  this  audience 
a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  American  Colonization  Society  has  still 
a  claim  upon  the  sympathies  and  benevolence  of  the  American  public. 
And  first,  let  me  say,  that  this  Society  clairns  the  support  and 
assistance  of  all  Christians  because,  in  its  origin,  it  was  so  manifestly 
called  of  God  and  appointed  to  its  work.  It  was  the  crystallization 
of  unselfishnesss.  It  was  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  For  mark  you. 
it  was  founded  without  any  hope  of  pront,  and  was  a  work  of  sacrifice 
for  an  alien  race,  by  men  who  had  nothing  to  e.xpect  m   return. 

From  its  infancy  it  was  the  child  of  Providence.  Every  step  of 
its    work  has  indicated  this. 

The  man  vvho  would  be  on  God's  side,  must  cast  in  his  lot  with  us- 

Let  me  ask  you  to  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the  map  of  .\frica. 

that  you  may   see    with    what  singular  judgment,  guided  by  superior 

wisdom,  the  founders   of   the  Colonization  Society  chose  the  location 

of  their  holy  experiment. 

A  coast  line  easy  of  access  at  any  part— not  a  dangerous  reef  or 
shoal  on  its  entire  length— seldom,  if  ever,  visited  by  the  fearful  tor- 
nados which  ravage  the  coast  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  A 
belt  of  lowlands — much  narower  than  that  on  the  Gaboon  district 
or  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 

A  country  rising  almost  immediately  from  the  coast  by  swelling 
hills,  not  by  precipitous  mountains — traversed  by  passes  of  gentle 
grade — each  of  them  capable  of  being  the  line  of  future  railways. 

A  c  juntry  which  at  twenty  miles  from  the  sea  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations  has  already  attained  an  elevation  of  one  thousand 
feet — far  above  the  malaria  of  the  lowlands. 

A  climate  notably  free  from   the  worst  type  of  African  fevers — so 


genial,  in  fact,  that  even  a  white  man  might  live  there  with  (ewer 
precautions  than  our  missionaries  in  the  Congo  valley  are  compelled 
to  taivc. 

The  native  population  sparse,  it  is  true,  but  of  a  manly  type, 
belonging  to  the  same  races  which  made  it  necessary  for  England  to 
send  her  choicest  troops  and  bravest  general  to  subdue  their  brethren 
lying  immediately  to  the  southward.  England  does  not  throw  away 
her  honors,  and  it  was  for  no  slight  reason  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ly  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  decorated,  for  having,  with  all  the 
resources  of  England  at  his  back,  secured  a  temporary  and  unstable 
peace  with  men  like  these  in  Ashantee. 

A  region  which  was  aptly  described  to  me  by  the  hero  missionary 
and  explorer.  Dr.  Sims,  as  the  "Garden  of  Africa";  teeming  with  the 
choicest  productions  of  tropical  lands — the  native  home  of  the  coffee 
plant — which  grows  wild  in  its  untouched  jungles  with  a  luxuriance 
found  elsewhere  only  in  the  carefully  cultured  gardens  of  Brazil. 

I  may  not  speak  of  the  singular  series  of  Divine  providences  by 
which  this  region  came  to  be  the  chosen  spot  for  this  holy  experiment. 
The  tale  is  a  twice  told  cjne. 

I  am  speaking  to  a  Washington  audience— an  audience  in  which 
1  see  men  with  gray  hair  whose  memory  must  run  back  to  that  time 
when  a  man  counted  for  more  by  reason  of  his  manhood  than  he  does 
m  these  days  of  Syndicates  and  Trusts  and  Combines,  They  must 
recall  the  graceful  form  and  beautiful  face  of  the  young,  enthusiastic 
Stockton,  and  they  must  remember  that  voice,  as  sweet  and  gentle 
anfl  harmonious  as  the  voice  of  a  woman,  yet  giving  indication  ever 
and  ancjn  of  those  tones  which  could  hail  the  men  on  the  topsail  yard 
in  a  gale  of  wind— the  voice  that  rung  clear  and  unmistakable  in  its 
decision  in  that  strange  scene,  when  amid  the  darkness  cjf  the  gather- 
ing storm,  and  the  muttering  of  the  thunder,  the  first  treaty  was 
signed,  and  the  purchase  of  the  first  strip  of  territory  was  completed. 

Liberia  waits  for  such  a  voice  now.  With  her  enemies  pressing 
upon  her,  menaced  by  the  grasping  greed  of  English  covetousne.-s  — 
slie  wait  to  hear  the  voice  which  will  speak  pi-acc  amid  the  thunder 
of  warring  elements. 

Shall  it  come  from  America? 

But  again,  this  Society  first  recognized,  and  has  always  most  con- 
stantly set  before  the  American  people,  the  grave  nature  of  the  race 
problem  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  African  in  America. 

Long  befor-e  a  tithe — yea,  a  hundredth  of  our  eminent  Statesmen 
dreamed  of  the  vast  and  complicated  problem  which  confronts  us  to- 
day, this  Society,  by  its  published  utterances,  pointed  out  the  menace 
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to  our  social  order  arising  from  the  presence  of   this  swarming  popu- 
lation, hostile  in  feeling  and  character  to  our  institutions. 

It  was  because  of  their  prophetic  insight  and  their  recognition  of 
the  dangers  that  menace  us  to-day  that  men  of  such  entirely  oppo- 
site and  conflicting  shades  of  political  thought  as  Henry  Clay  and 
Daniel  Webster,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
placed  their  names  upon  the  original  list  of  members — the  fifty 
men— in  iSi6.  It  has  had  five  Presidents.  Listen  as  I  read  their 
names,  and  you  elder  men  who  remember  your  country's  political 
history,  mark  how  each  name  is  a  type  of  some  one  of  the  comple.x 
principles  of  our  Republic  :  Bushrod  Washington,  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton.  James  Madison,  Henry  Clay,  and  clarian  ct  vetierabile  nonien, 
John  H.  B.  Latrobe:  v^aried  in  their  opinions  as  the  hues  of  the  Iris — 
one  in  the  white  light  of  their  devotion  to  God  and  humanity.  What 
welded  these  men  into  one,  making  them  like  the  fibre  of  a  Damas- 
cus blade,  woven  together  in  a  beautiful  harmony  of  diversity  ?  The 
high  and  loyal  cavalier,  the  impetuous  Celt,  the  descendant  of  Mora- 
vian missionaries.  Why,  it  is  as  if  the  races  which  have  made 
hi.story  worth  the  reading  had  consecrated  their  choicest  repre- 
sentatives to  the  work  of  saving  that  race  which  for  forty  centuries 
has  had  no  histor)-  save  that  written  in  tears  and  blood. 

I  may  not  enter  in  the  brief  space  which  your  courtesy  will  allow 
me  upon  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  races  in  America. 

It  is  a  problem  pregnant  with  results — possibly  even  with  dan- 
gers to  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  day  has  come  when  this  question  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  I  have  full  faith  in  the  flexibility  and  adjusting 
power  of  our  national  life.  Its  elasticity  has  rendered  harmless  many 
a  blow  which  would  otherwise  have  wrecked  the  nation. 

But  in  one  point  at  least  it  seems  to  fail.  The  social  condition 
of  the  Negro  to-day  is  no  whit  different  from  what  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  He  is  no  nearer  absorption  into  the  body  of  the  nation. 
He  stands  apart  now  as  he  did  then,  no  nearer  to  us — farther  off  even 
in    some    respects  than  he  was  when   the  Civil  War  set  him  free. 

Now  this  Society  recognizes  this  fact.  It  deplores  it,  but  it  does 
not  stand  wailing  and  wringing  its  hands  in  an  impotent  spasm  of 
benevolent  sympathy.  It  speaks  no  uncertain  mumblings  of  helpless 
condolence.  It  says  to  him.  "  Be  a  man  I  and  we  will  help  you  to 
manhood.  If  you  cannot  face  your  obstacles  here,  seek  another  clime 
where  you  will  not  have  these  obstacles  to  contend  with.  Do  not 
bow  your  head  like  a  bulrush  in  Egy^pt,  seek  the  Canaan  of  your 
inheritance — the  land  of  your  fathers — a  land  where  you  can  give 
vent  to  the  powers  which    have   been   crushed  and  repressed  by  your 
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social  condition  here.  And  we  will  help  you  to  all  this — we  will  stand 
as  your  supporters  until  yon  can  go  alone — we  will  give  you  the 
opportunity  which  God  meant  you  should  have,  but  which  you 
cannot  have  here." 

And  this  leads  naturally  to  the  third  ground  upon  which  this 
Societv  makes  good  its  claim  to  the  support  of  all  men  ;  viz.  :  because 
its  design  is  in  the  line  of  recognition  of  the  true  ability  of  the  African 
race.  It  has  recognized  and  promulgated  that  policy  which  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  African  in  America  and  in  his  native  land. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  African  cannot  colonize  1  Well,  he  has 
succeeded  in  colonizing  America  pretty  thoroughly— and  under  tre- 
mendouslv  adverse  circumstances. 

If  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  entered  upon  their  colonization 
scheme'^  under  such  obstacles,  history  would  have  been  written  dif- 
ferently. 

But  it  is  said  -you  have  been  seventy  years  in  Liberia  and  the 
experiment  does  not  seem  to  succeed.  My  reply  is  :  It  is  too  soon 
to  pronounce  this  experiment  a  failure. 

England  has  an  empire  in  India  comprising  260  millions  of  souls. 
Its  foundations  were  laid  by  a  trading  corporation — the  East  India 
Company  of  merchant  adventurers.  It  has  taken  two  centuries,  and 
has  cost  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  lives  to  found  that 
empire. 

Is  it  not  too  soon  to  decide  authoritatively  as  to  the  success  of 
this  experiment,  not  of  a  corporation  greedy  for  gain,  but  of  a  com- 
pany of  men  whose  motto  has  always  been  in  fact,  "Ad  majoram  Dei 
i^loriatn." 

(jive  us  time — time  to  try  what  the  coming  race  will  be  and  do, 
time  to  try  the  experiment  upon  a  grand  scale ;  to  so  enlist  the 
American  people  in  the  plan  and  labors  of  this  Society  that  we  may 
have  adequate  means  at  our  disposal  for  our  work. 

Again,  this  Society  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  existence,  because 
it  has  prophetically  indicated  the  grand  possibilities  of  that  wonder- 
ful Continent  which  is  the  scene  of  its  operations. 

Unceasingly,  has  it  for  seventy  years  called  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  true  character  of  the  so  called   "Dark  Continent." 

Victor  Hugo  has  said  that  Africa  is  the  Continent  of  the  20th 
centur)-:  but  this  Society  would  have  made  it  the  Continent  of  the 
J  9th  century  if  its  voice  had  been  heeded  by  America. 

When  its  labors  began,  Africa  was  regarded  as  the  refuse  heap  of 
creation.  Since  the  days  of  Portuguese  explorations,  no  geographer 
had  attempted  to  solve  its  mysteries.  On  the  map  of  the  world  it 
stood  with  a  few  unimportant  names  of  doubtful  authenticity  printed 
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ujj.jn  its  coast  line,  and  with  a  vast  interirjr,  unnuirkcd  bv  a  sini^lc 
j,'cographical  character.  sa\e  that  it  had  in  larye  letters  in  r,ne  place 
"The  (jreat  Desert"  and  in  another  '  Unexplored  Rei,non."  Mightv 
mountain  ran<^es — maL,^nihcent  lakes — grandly  sweeping  rivers  which 
n(;w  di\"ersify  the  chart,  not  one  of  them  was  known  nor  so  much  as 
tile  possihiiity  of  its  existence  suspectefl. 

With  singular  rjr(;phe:ic  insight,  the  tir::t  [>:iblis!ied  utterances  of 
this  Society  sugue^tcd  the  pijssibility  of  "  making  the  wilderness  anrl 
the  s<j!itar}-  place  to  be  glad,  and  the  desert  to  l;lossom  as  the  rose." 
With  no  guide  but  their  tirm  faith,  the  founrlers  of  this  Society  be- 
lieved chat  Atrica  was  rich  in  choicest  productions — th;it  it  cjffered 
a  field  for  commerci;ii  enterprises  of  extensive  scope — that  it.  wcjuld  be 
found  on  l)etter  acfjuaintance  less  flesolate  and  barren  than  was  sup- 
posed. 

Very  nxxierate  utterances  these,  but  of  what  significance  in  the 
light  of  events  during  th.c  past  ten  years  r  To  tiie  redempMon  of  at 
least  a  portion  ol  this  Ciontinent.  .American  enterprise  was  nu'ited 
and  the  co-op'.T.itio  !  of  the  (j  )\','rnrnent  of  the  United  States  solic- 
ited. 

To-day  A'rica  .-v.'arms  with  traders,  and  coinmercia!  Cf^nipanie 
ol  olossal  proportions  a.re  stri\'ing  for  its  control.  Its  lakes  and  ri\- 
ers  are  the  highw.iys  c^f  trade.  Railways  are  piercing  it  in  \arious 
direction.-  ,inrl  th.e  Continent  thrcjbs  with  a  new  life. 

This  Society  would  have  had  this  mighty  work  d(jne  l)y  .America, 
through  her  sable  s.jns  of  African  descent  — rather  than  by  Furope.in 
adventurers. 

Never  was  a  gran<''er  ofter  made  to  any  generaticjn  or  to  any  race. 
Siiame  to  us,  as  Air.ericans,  that  in  the  rush  anfl  whirl  of  this  j-^th- 
nic  ,iiu\  (ieo^r.ifihic  comulsinn  -we  ha\e  allowed  our^eh'es  to  la- 
(juiet  lookers  on  in-tead  of  .Hti\'e  piirticipaiits.  Intb.is  great  game 
ot  the  nation>  we  1ki\  e  been  outplayed. 

(j'.iicj  f.jr  a  fe  .V  in  ):iijn:s  at  thj  situation  of  a^airs  in  Africa  to- 
day. ()f  the  thirty-f  lur  millions  of  square  miles  in  the  Continent  only 
four  millions  ren-;ain  unappropriated  by  some  Euroi)ean  or  Asiatic 
I'ower,  liu>tile  in  it^  genius  to  the  best  interests  of  the  African  peo[)le. 
On  the  nonh  lie  the  unbroken  colonies  of  Arabic  or  other  Moham- 
medan p(jssessions  previous  tr)  1S75.  We  wcie  ficquently  told  by 
apparently  reliable  authorities  that  Mohammedanism  is  at  a  stand 
still.  The  i)rt_'\alent  c)[:)inion  was  that  as  d  religion  it  was  in  its  deca- 
dence if  not  indeed  nioribunrl.  The  disastrous  war  in  the  Soudan — 
the  o\erwhelming  successes  of  the  Mahdi — the  fall  of  Khartoum  and 
the  shameful  sacrifice  of  the  heroic  (iordon  awakened  all  Euroju- 
with  a  rufle  shock.     England,  dcfeaterl  and  humiliated,    has    virtually 
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retired  from  the  contest,  beaten  in  numberless  fights  by  men  of  true 
Negro  blood,  led  by  native  generals.  The  sole  armed  camp  yet  re- 
tained, (at  Suakim)  seems  to  be  held  by  the  English  merely  by  suf- 
ferance. As  to  any  forward  advance  in  the  Soudan,  that  we  have 
ceased  to  expect — almost  to  hope  for.  Meanwhile  the  attention  of 
European  nations,  notably  England  and  Germany,  seems  to  be  di- 
rected toward  making  a  solid  barrier  across  the  Equatorial  regions 
by  which  the  farther  advance  southward  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes 
mdy  be  arrested. 

For  this  purpose  the  large  blocks  of  territory  from  the  West  coast 
— the  Gaboon  and  the  Congo  lowlands,  to  the  East  coast,  Zanzibar 
district — clear  across  the  Continent,  reaching  from  io°  North  latitude 
U)  15°  South  latitude  have  been  practically  annexed  by  the  combined 
action  of  Germany,  France  and  England. 

But  you  will  say,  what  of  the  Congo  Free  State  .•"  Well,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  from  later  developments,  that  the  word  /^ree  in  this  high 
sounding  title  applies  rather  to  the  white  foreigner  than  to  the  native 
African.  Judged  by  the  history  of  French  domination  in  Algiers. 
German  rule  in  the  Pacific  and  English  dominion  in  India,  I  ask 
you,  as  free  American  citizens,  what  may  we  expect  from  the  preva- 
lence of  European  political  ideas  in  Africa .-' 

What  idea  has  any  one  of  these  Governments  to  present  which 
can  for  a  moment  promise  help  or  hope  to  the  Negro.'*  What  single 
feature  in  the  genius  of  any  one  of  these  Governments  promises  any 
uplifting  of  the  race  into  true  freedom,  or  any  hope  of  the  develop- 
ment of  self  government.  It  is  too  late  to  ask  by  what  right  these 
nations  assumed  control  ovfer  the  fair  territories  embraced  in  their  gi" 
gantic  sch-^mes.  The  deed  is  done.  Meanwhile,  the  one  nation 
which  stands  for  Freedom,  which  presents  in  the  character  of  its  Gov- 
ernment the  sole  hope  of  the  race — which  has  vindicated  its  right  to 

exist  and  justified  its  claims  to  the  admiration  of  humanity,  stands 

pausing— shall  I  say?  Nay — scarcely  that.  To  pause  implies  a  con- 
templation of  the  situation.  It  implies  that  we  are  facing  the  obsta- 
cles, debating  the  problem  and  determining  upon  actuvi.  But  it  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that.  To  the  great  mass  of  our  people  Africa  is 
not  only   an  unknown    country,  but  an  absolutely  non-existent    land. 

May  heaven  avert  the  omen  !  May  God  forbid  that  in  some  un- 
thought  of  day  we  should  be  awakened  by  dire  calamities  to  the  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that  America's  opportunity  has  gone  by. 

As  I  contemplate  the  situation,  I  seem  to  hear  ringing  through 
the  silent  night  the  accents  of  that  most  mournful— that  destiny-full 
exclamation  of  the  servant  of  God  to  Esther  the  Oueen  :  "  If  thou  at 
this  time  altogether  hold  thy  peace — then  shall  enlargement   and   de- 
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liverance    arise  from    some  other  source— but  thou   and    thy    father's 
house  shalt  be  destroved  !" 

Well  for  us  if  we  shall  awake  '  \\\-!l  Uir  u->  if  we  ma_\'  escape  hear- 
uiL,^  those  words  of  even  more  bitter  imjrjrt,  "  If  thou  harlst  known, 
e\en  tlmu  at  least  in  this  thy  day  th.e  thin^^^  that  make  f<jr  thy  peace. 
But   now  they  are  hidden  frf)m  thine  e\-e-^." 

^  et  alas  !  as  I  speak  I  catch  the  murmur  uf  thousand^— ■^weliinn- 
e\'er  deeper  and  vet  more  deep.  Its  burden  is  "  What  shall  my  |)Or- 
tion  be  of  the  public  spoil."  The  di^ej)  diapason  of  the  crv  "What  are 
my  chances  for  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  i-  supplementefi  by  the  inhar- 
moni(nis  treble  of  "/am  the'man  forCoUcctor  of  the  [jort  of  Babylon,  " 
and  shrill  amid  the  cadences  comes  in  c]uavering  falsetto,  "  I  must 
ha\e  the  [ji')St  office  at  Smith's  Cross  Roarls." 

What  chance  to  make  our  voice  heard  f(jr  Africa  and  the  African 
amid  this  discord  ? 

Vet  tor  this  Society,  honorable  and  \'enerable,  there  is  noui^ht  but 
the  worfl  of  the  Lord,  "Crv  alou<l  and  spare  nrjt  !  Lift  up  th\'  voice 
like  a  trumpet  and  shew  my  people  their  transgression  anrl  the  house 
of  Jacob  their  sin."  We  are  not  to  pause  because  we  ha\e  not  yet 
reached  the  popular  ear.  It  should  ha\e  been  the  gladly  welcomed 
task  of  a  free  nation  to  transplant  its  (iorl-giveii  iaeas  to  another 
Continent — to  ha\-e  carrier!  tiie  genius  of  free  institutions  to  another 
([uarter  of  the  globe — to  add  a  new  strain  to  the  anthem  c^f  humanity. 

But  that  which  should  ha\-e  been  the-  task  ot  the  nation,  has  been 
left  to  the  hands  of  a  single  socictv  :  — to  a  band  of  thoughtful,  gentle, 
perhajjs  impracticable  men.  who  are  too  much  in  earnest  to  debate 
possibilities,  too  iull  of  faith  in  an  o\-cr-ruling  Providence  to  count 
the  cost. 

What  then  '  Thank  (jod  "  it  is  nijt  with  Thee  to  save  by  the 
many  or  by  the  few."  Lamps,  pitchers  and  trum[)ets  were  most  peace- 
ful and  ineftecti\'e  weapons — )et  thev  u'rought  deliverance  f(;r  Israel 
because  they  set  in  the  host  of  the  Midianites.  e\ery  man's  sworrl 
agauist  his  fellow. 

But  again.  This  Society  makes  good  its  claim  to  e.xistence  and 
appeals  to  you  as  Christians  especiallv  for  \  our  support  because  it  is 
so  eminently  Missionary  in  its  scope  and  purpose. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  organization — as  set  forth  in  its  Consti- 
tution— "  is  to  promote  there  (in  Africa)  the  extension  cf  Christianity 
:'.nd  Civilization." 

And  how  nobly  is  it  doing  this 

What  more  practical  and  sensible  scheme  than  that  proposed  in 
the  working  plan  of  this  Society  can  be  de\ised  ;  viz.,  to  send  to  Africa 
Christian  men  wh(j.  while  supporting  themselves,  shall  preach    b\-  the 
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power  of  a  daily  Christian  life,  as  well  as  by  precept,  the  truths  of 
Christianity. 

Thank  God  I  the  men  are  ready  to  go. 

Will  you  as  Christians.  (1  appeal  to  those  not  members  of  the 
Society.)  will  you  give  them  the  chance  to  go  ?  The  calls  are  coming 
to  us  with  increasing  urgency  and  frequency.     Let  me  read  one  letter. 

San  Diego,  California,  Jan.  5th,  1889. 
Dear  Sir  : 

My  intention  is  to  organize  a  company  with  the  view  of  going  to  Africa.  I 
have  one  family  in  this  place  and  others  in  Te.xas.  As  soon  as  we  have  completed 
an  organization  I  will  put  myself  in  communication  with  you. 

I  am  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  A.  M.  E-  Church,  also  a  shoemaker 
by  trads,  a  teacher  of  music  in  all  jts  branches  in  theory  and  practice,  and  a 
piano  and  organ-tuner  and  repairer. 

Four  years  ago  I  composed  a  .Sabbath  School  music  book  called  the  "Ever- 
lasting Joy,"  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you  by  this  mail.  I  am  from  the  famc-us 
*;chool  of  "Leipsic,"  Germany. 

I  am  a  teacher  of  Languages,  German,  French,  Spanish  and  Latin.  I  have 
followed  school  teaching  for  twenty  years.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  retained  by 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Waco,  Texas,  as  interpreter  of  the  Spanish 
language.  I  refer  you  to  all  the  Bishops  and  general  officers  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  me,  some  of  them  from  boyhood.  I  have 
pastored  in  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  now  in  California.  I  beg  you  not  to 
think  of  me  as  being  egotistic,  as  the  simole  motive  impelling  me  to  this  statement 
is  merely  to  let  you  know  who  and  what  I  am. 

Hoping  this  wdl  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  I  remain 
yours  for  the  cause, 

J.  W.   Randolph. 

Will  you  aid  this  man  and  hundreds  of  his  brethren  ?  America 
can  ill  spare  such  men,  but  Africa  needs  them  more.  Let  us  bid  them 
God-speed  and  send  them  on  their  Apostolic  mission. 

Such  are  a  few  reasons  why  we  appeal  to  you    for   your   support. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  our  e-xistence. 

And  now  in  closing,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  youf-  duty. 

I.  Help  us  with  your  prayers  Make  yourselves  familiar  with 
the  working  of  this  Society. 

2      Help  us  with  your  alms. 

3d.  Stand  by  us  as  citizens,  should  we  appeal  to  the  general  Gov- 
ernment for  aid  in  carr^'ing  out  our  great  plan. 

In  the  near  future,  we  shall  appeal  to  the  Government  of  these 
Ignited  States  to  aid  in  the  opening  of  the  many  avenues  of  trade  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,     Give  us  your  support  in  this  appeal. 

And  now  Brethren  of  the  Colonization   Society,  a   parting  word. 
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Wliiit  is  before  us  as  a  Society,  in  the  future,  no  man  can  tell. 

We  may  fail  at  last,  as  men  count  failure.  It  may  be  writ- 
ten in  history  that  this  honorerl  Society,  after  a  century  of  patient 
ert'-:)rt  an:l  endurance,  baffled  and  wearied — its  ranks  thinned  by  death 
—  its  standard  bearers  called  from  the  conflict  to  their  reward  —  its 
designs  frustra.ted  by  the  greed  of  men— its  principles  forge  itten  in 
the  mad  rush  for  wealth  and  power,  at  la^t  ga\-e  up  its    life. 

13ut  there  is  another  scene. 

"And  I  saw  a  great  white  thn^ne  anrl  Hnn  that  sat  on  it.  from 
whose  face  the  earth  anr!  the  heaven  tied  away  ;  and  there  was  founrl  n^  > 
place  fiirthem.   And  I  -awthedead.  small  and  grea',  stand  beforeCJod." 

In  that  awful  liour  when,  in  the  fierce  light  shining  from  the 
great  white  throne,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed;  when 
the  mists  which  veiled  and  distorted  human  actions  shall  ha\e 
been  dissipated,  when  the  standard  of  human  iurlgment  shall  gi\'<- 
place  to  the  unutterabU'  just  decision  of  the  jvidge  of  all  tlu- 
earth — in  that  hour  may  it  be  for  me,  may  it  be  for  j.'//.  to  liff  our 
heads  unshrinkingly  .uul  unappalled — in  tliat  moment  of  suiircnu- 
thought, conscious  of  th. is — that  we  stood  for  Christ  and  humanitv.unid 
the  conflict  of  this  lower  world — that  we  faltered  ncjt  for  .m  instant  — 
that  we  gave  back  not  a  single  step:  tliat  we  counted  notour  lives 
dear  unto  us.  but  freely  spent  our  all  in  giving  life  and  light  to  the 
Continent  of  darkness  and  death:  in  lifting  up  a  scarred  and  blastefl 
humanity  until  it  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  face  of  the  world's 
Christ. 

Then  as  the  Eternal  Day  breaks  and  the  shadows  (lee  awaw 
amid  the  awful  silence  of  the  waiting  nations  shall  thrill  the  accents 
of  the  Master:  "Inasmuch  a^  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  .]/r  brethren,  ve  have  done  it  unto  Jft'." 


thp:  con'dition  of  Liberia. 

The  fcjllowing  letter  has  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  from  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  E.  Smith.  L'nited 
States  Minister  Resident  at  Liberia. 

LEt,.\.TION   OK   IHE    L'NITKI)    ST.^fES. 

Monrovia.  Decemfjer  lo,  iSS3. 

Dear  Sir:     In  order  tn  acciuaint  myself  with  the   condition  of  the   people  of 

Liberia,  I  have,  during  the  live  months  that  I  resiiled  here,  closely   ol)>erve<l    and 

studied  their  customs  and  in-'titutions.     I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet    and  con- 

ver-e  with,  at  diflerent  times,  the  President,  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  the    chief 

justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  judges  and  ofticers  of  the   lower   courts,    the    dii' 
t'erent  memljers  of  the   two   branches   of  the    national  Legislature,  the  pa^t'jis  dt" 

nianv  of  the  churches  of  the  various  denomination-  of  the  Republic,  the  faculty  of 

the  College  and  leading  educator-  generally,  the  merchants,  trader-,    farmer-  and 
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mechanics,  all  of  w  lioiii  seem  hopeful  and   speak   encouragingly  of  the   future  of 
Liberia. 

But  aside  from  this  class  of  evidence — testimony  of  interested  parties,  one 
might  say — I  cheerfully  state,  in  addition  thereto,  what  has  passed  umler  my  own 
observation.  I  have  visited  many  of  the  churches  and  schools  here,  and  on  every 
occasion  I  have  been  made  to  rejoice  at  beholding  the  skill  and  ability  which  are 
being  put  forth  through  these  channels  to  disseminate  and  inculcate  those  essen- 
tial requisites  of  head  and  heart  so  necessary  to  make  a  n.an,  a  people  and  a  na- 
tion useful  and  powerful  I  have  visited,  too,  the  courts  of  justice,  which  I  foun<l 
presided  over  by  men  of  ability,  with  the  attendance  of  an  array  of  able  attorneys. 
The  business  of  the  courts  seem  to  be  dispatched  with  rapidity  and  equity.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  also  lo  visit  the  two  branches  of  'he  Legislature,  each  of  which 
assemblies  transacts  its  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  n  lookeron  with  the 
fact  that  its  members  are  indeed  interested  in  the  weal  of  the  country  and  anxious 
to  devise  >uch  measures  as  will  inure  to  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens. 

I  have  visited  at  different  times,  various  set'.lemeiits  along  the  St.  Paul'-  river, 
where  the  hand  of  industry  has  been  diligently  at  work,  and  the  once  dense  for- 
ests ha\e  been,  and  are  leing,  converted  into  delightful  farms.  If  a  thing  of 
l)eauty  is  a  joy  forever,  certainly  must  one's  joy  be  endless  when  once  he  beholds 
the  beautiful  coflee  farms  along  the  St.  TauTs  river.  Many  of  the  owners  of  these 
farms  live  comfortably  in  brick  houses,  which  arc  furnished  with  taste.  So  far  a^ 
my  observations  have  gone,  the  citizens  are  struggling  manfully  to  builil  up  a 
prosperous  people  and  a  grand  country.  When  I  behold  the  glorious  results 
which  have  been  achieved  here,  I  am  inspired  to  believe  that  there  is  abundant 
hope  for  the  future  of  Liberia.  I  have  rarely  heard  a  sermon  or  an  address  since 
reaching  this  city  in  which  there  was  not  an  urgent  appeal  for  greater  effort  to  be 
put  forth  to  bring  in  the  native  and  practically  incorporate  him  in  the  body  politic. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Clay-Ashland,  a  very  prosperous  settlement  some 
15  miles  up  the  St.  Paul's  river.  There  was  indeed  a  vast  gathering  of  people,  the 
occasion  l)eing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Providence  Baptist  Association.  There 
were  delivered  during  the  session  several  able  and  instructive  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. Rev.  Dr.  E.  VV.  Blyden  delivered  a  veiy  fine  address  on  Saturday,  the  8th 
inst.,  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  address  was  replete  with  food 
for  thought.  On  Sabbath  morning  Rev.  R.  B.  Richardson,  the  able  principal  of 
the  Ricks  Institute,  preached  to  a  large  audience  an  eloquent  and  forcelul  ser- 
mon, in  which  he  clearly  pointed  out  the  true  line  upon  which  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can must  move  in  order  to  do  effective  work  among  the  natives.  Rev.  J.  J. 
CJheeseman  preached  in  the  afternoon.  Such  pertinent  discourses  delivered  at 
times  so  opportune  must  surely  bear  fruit.  Both  the^e  men  were  born  here  of 
American  parents. 

The  Legislature  is  in  session,  also  the  quarterly  court,  hence  the  representa- 
tive men  of  the  nation  are  in  the  city.  The  Presbytery  of  \Ve>t  Africa  will  con- 
vene here  on  the  12th  inst. 

Monrovia  contains  some  4,000  inhabitants,  a  College  building,  brick,  and  a  nice 
brick  seminary.  The  State  Piouse  and  E.xecutive  man-ion  are  'beautiful  stone 
buildings.  There  are  four  large  brick  church  edifices.  Baptist,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian and  Episcopalian.  Th?  residences  are  generally  brick  two  story  build- 
ings.    Many  of  them  are  not   only  comfortably  but  elegantly  furnished. 

My  interest  in  Libena  and  my  hopes  for  a  great  Negro  Republic  increases  as  I 
grow  familiar  with  the  country  and  its  institutions. 

With  sentiments  of  high  esteem,  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

EzEKiEL  E.   Smith. 
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